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In what respect you, men of Athens, have been affected 
by my accusers I do not know; however that may be, 
thanks to them even I myself almost forgot who I was, they 
spoke so plausibly. Yet almost nothing of what they said is 
true. One of their many lies in particular surprised me, the 
one where they were saying that you ought to be on your 
guard not to be fooled by me because I’m a clever speaker. 
You see, for them not to feel any shame because they will 
be immediately proved wrong by me in fact, since there is 
no way whatever I can appear to be clever at speaking— 
that’s what seemed to me to be the most shameful thing 
about them, unless, that is, these people use the phrase “a 
clever speaker” for someone who tells the truth. If this is 
indeed what they mean, I myself would agree I’m an ora- 
tor, but not as they would understand the word. These 
people then, as I say, have said little or nothing that is true, 
but from me you will hear nothing but the truth—not 
however, by Zeus, men of Athens, arguments tricked out 
with phrases and fine words as theirs are, nor ornately ar- 


speech may be deliberate on Plato’s part, since at 40a2-3 he ad- 
dresses those who voted to acquit him as those whom he can truly 
call “members of the jury.” For their function as both judge and 
jury, and details of the historical and forensic context of S.’s trial, 
see Introduction to Apology, section 2. 
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ranged, but you'll hear words spoken randomly as they 
happen to occur to me—for I’m convinced that what I’m 
saying is just—and let none of you expect otherwise: for it 
would hardly be fitting for someone of my age to come 
before you fabricating my speech like some teenager. And 
what’s more, men of Athens, I do very much beg and im- 
plore this of you: if you hear me making my defense using 
the same arguments that I normally use both in the Agora 
at the money-changers’ tables, where many of you have 
heard me, and elsewhere, don’t be surprised and don’t 
heckle me because of this. You see this is how it is: this is 
the first time I’ve come to court, even though I’m seventy 
years old: so I’m simply a stranger to the way people speak 
here. So, just as if I really happened to be an outsider, I 
imagine you would excuse me if I were speaking in the 
dialect and in the manner in which I was brought up, so 
particularly on this occasion I make this request of you, a 
just one, at any rate as it seems to me, to indulge my way 
of speaking—perhaps it could be worse, perhaps better— 
and consider just this point, and concentrate on whether 
I’m speaking justly or not: that is the mark of a good jury- 
man, but the orator’s is to speak the truth.? 

Therefore to begin with it is right,’ fellow Athenians, 
that I answer the first false accusations laid against me, 


here in that Plato’s S. is delivering his own speech rather than 
entrusting it to a forensic orator, and, of course, he uses it for 
his own distinctive purposes. On the question of the historical 
speech, see Introduction to Apology, section 3. 

3 Literally, “I am right (just).” Dikaios = “just” or “right,” here, 
as often in Ap., indicating what S. claims is in accordance with 
diké = “just” (in a legal context); see also above, 18a4. 
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and my first accusers, and secondly the subsequent accu- 
sations and accusers. You see, for many years now many 
people have been bringing before you accusations against 
me saying nothing that was true, and who I’m more afraid 
of than Anytus and his cronies, though those are formi- 
dable enough; but the former, my friends, are more to be 
feared who took you under their wing when you were boys 
and gained your confidence and made accusations against 
me, none of which was any more true: there is someone 
called Socrates, a wise fellow,5> who as a thinker has in- 
vestigated all things above and below the earth and who 
makes the weaker argument the stronger. These people, 
fellow Athenians, who spread this reputation around are 
my formidable accusers: for those who listen to them think 
that those who make such inquiries don’t even acknowl- 
edge® the gods. Secondly there are many of these accusers 
and they've been making accusations for a long time now, 
and in addition, by talking to you at an age when you'd be 
very likely to believe them, some of you being boys and 
teenagers, they were making their accusations simply un- 
contested with no one there to give a defense. But what is 
most absurd of all is that it’s impossible to know and even 
name them, unless one happens to be a comic playwright.’ 


context; also found as a. nickname of S. in the comic poets (Ar. 
Nub. 266): S.’s “school” in Aristopanes’ Clouds is called, satiri- 
cally, a phrontistérion, “thinking shop” (94, etc.). 

6 For distinctions between nomizein = “acknowledge” and 
“believe in [the existence of ] gods” (significant in the exchange 
with Meletus at 26bff.), see Introduction to Apology, section 4. 

7 I.e., Aristophanes in Clouds, 112-15 and 358-427, where 
there is a comic parody of “Socrates” and his students pursuing 
the scientific and sophistic subjects mentioned here (18b7-cl). 
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Those who won you over by resorting to resentment and 
slander, and those who being convinced themselves per- 
suade others, all of these are the hardest to deal with: 
you see it’s impossible to get any of them to come here to 
court and to prove them wrong, Instead you simply have 
to defend yourself as if you’re shadowboxing and prove the 
other party wrong without anyone making a defense. So 
you too should consider, as I argue, that my accusers fall 
into two groups: first the ones who have just brought these 
accusations, secondly those who did so long ago who I’m 
talking about, and allow that I must make my defense 
against those first. Indeed you've heard them making their 
accusations before and much more than these recent ones. 

Well then, my fellow Athenians, I must make my de- 
fense and I must try in such a short time to rid you of this 
prejudice that you have acquired over a long time. Indeed 
I would wish that to happen in this way, if it is better in 
any way both for you and for me, and to succeed in my 
defense.’ But I think it’s difficult, and I’m not wholly un- 
aware of the nature of the task. All the same let this go 
whichever way it pleases the god.° I must obey the law and 
submit my defense. 

Let’s take this from the beginning: what is the accusa- 
tion from which the slander against me derives, which 
is exactly what Meletus relied on in bringing this indict- 
ment against me.!° Well now, what did my detractors say 


9 The use of the nonspecific singular, “the god,” simply indi- 
cates the singular used collectively as a general reference to the 
ruling deities. 

10 On the indictment, see Introduction to Apology, section 4. 
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when they slandered me? So, as if they were making the 
charge, I must read out their affidavit: “Socrates is guilty 
and wastes his time searching what's below the ground and 
in the heavens, and makes the weaker argument the stron- 
ger one and teaches others these same things.” It’s some- 
thing like this: for you too have seen them in Aristophanes’ 
comedy, someone called Socrates swinging around there 
claiming that he’s treading on air and burbling a lot of 
other nonsense of which I have no understanding great or 
small.44 And I’m not saying this to disparage such knowl- 
edge, if someone is wise in such matters—I hope I don’t 
have to defend myself at all against charges of this magni- 
tude from Meletus—but the fact is, men of Athens, I have 
no interest in these things. I offer the majority of you 
yourselves as witnesses, and I expect you to instruct and 
tell each other—those of you who have ever heard me in 
discussion (and many of you come into this category) —to 
make it clear to each other, if any of you have heard any- 
thing small or great from me in discussing such topics, and 
from this you will be aware that this is the case as well with 
everything else that the majority of people say about me. 

But the fact is none of these things is true, not even if 
you've heard anyone say I try to teach people and make 
money out of it: that’s not true either. Although for that 
matter I do think it’s good if one is able to educate people, 
as Gorgias of Leontini, Prodicus of Ceos and Hippias of 


11 See above, n. 5; also Phd. 96aff., where S. recounts his early 
interest in, and subsequent disillusion with, scientific speculation. 
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Elis do.!? You see each of these, gentlemen, is capable of 
going to each and every city and persuade the young, who 
can associate with any of their fellow citizens they like 
without charge, to leave the company of those people, join 
them and pay money and be happy to do so besides. And 
in this respect there’s another fellow here from Paros 
who's wise, who I discovered was visiting the city. You see 
J happened to approach a man who has spent more money 
on sophists than anyone else, Callias, Hipponicus’ son. 
So I asked him (he has two sons, you know): “Callias,” I 
said, “if your two sons had been two foals or calves we 
would have been able to find and pay a trainer whose job 
was to make them fine and good in their appropriate excel- 
lence.!4 And this man would be either an expert in horse 
rearing or in farming. But as it is, since they're human 
beings, who do you intend to take on as their trainer? Who 
is there who has an understanding of this kind of excel- 
lence, that of the human being and the citizen? You see I 
imagine you ve looked into this on account of your having 
two sons. Is there anyone, or not?” I said. “Certainly,” he 
said. “Who?” I asked, “where’s he from and what does he 
charge for teaching?” “Evenus, Socrates,” he said, “from 


elsewhere (Gorgias in Grg., Prodicus in Prt. 330e, Hippias in Hp. 
Mi.) 13 A rich Athenian, whose house is the venue for the 
gathering of sophists and S. in Plato’s Protagoras and who is the 
host in Xen. Symp. See Nails, 68-74. 

14 “Excellence” = areté, the key positive value in the Greek 
value system, also translated “goodness,” “virtue.” It represents 
the proper function, the positive end for which something exists, 
whether (as usually) humans in society, animals (as here), or even 
implements. Cf. 18a5-6 on the areté of a juryman and orator. 
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Paros; five minas.”!5 And I thought Evenus was lucky if he 
really did have such skill and teaches for such a modest 
sum.!6 At least I too would be proud and flaunt myself if I 
understood these things; but in fact I don’t, Athenians. 
So perhaps one of you might take the point up, “Well, 
Socrates, what is your line of business? Where do these 
prejudices come from? For I can’t imagine that with you 
engaged in nothing out of the ordinary compared with 
others, such rumors and talk would have arisen unless you 
were doing something other than what most people do. 
Tell us what it is then, so that we may not jump to conclu- 
sions about you.” I think that he who says this is speaking 
justly and I shall try to explain to you just what it is that 
has created for me the reputation and prejudice. Do listen 
then. Perhaps some of you may think I’m playing about; 
yet be well assured that I shall tell you the whole truth. 
You see, my fellow Athenians, I have acquired this reputa- 
tion through nothing but a certain kind of wisdom. And 
just what kind of wisdom is this? It is perhaps a human 
type of wisdom. For it’s possibly true that in this respect I 
am wise. Perhaps these people I was talking about just 
now may be wise in a wisdom greater than human wisdom, 
or I have nothing to say, for I have no understanding of it, 
but he who claims I do is telling lies and speaking to my 
discredit. Please, my fellow Athenians, don’t make such a 
rumpus, not even if I seem to you to be saying something 


16 Five minas (five hundred drachmas) was a considerable 
sum (on the basis that a skilled craftsman earned about one 
drachma a day). On the other hand, S.’s remark might be seen as 
doubly ironic, as for him the teaching of excellence was beyond 
any price. 
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arrogant. For the explanation I’m giving is not mine, but 
I'll refer you to the one who said this, who is worthy of 
your belief. As witness to my wisdom, if wisdom indeed it 
is and of what kind, I shall present to you the god at Del- 
phi.” I think you know Chaerephon. He was my comrade 
from early days and both companion and fellow fugitive in 
your democracy during that exile of yours and returned 
from exile with you.!8 And of course you know what kind 
of man Chaerephon was and how passionate he was in 
whatever he turned his hand to. Indeed one day he went 
to Delphi and had the temerity to ask the following ques- 
tion of the oracle—and, as I say, don’t heckle me, gentle- 
men—he actually asked if anyone was wiser than me. Now 
the Pythian priestess replied that no one was wiser. His 
brother here will testify to you on these matters, since he 
himself has died. 

Now consider why I say these things. It’s because I’m 
going to tell you where my bad reputation comes from. 
You see, when I heard of this, I reasoned with myself as 
follows: “Whatever does the god mean? And what on earth 
is he hinting at? I assure you I’m conscious that I’m not 
wise in any way great or small. So whatever does he mean 
by declaring that I am the wisest? I can’t possibly think 
he’s lying: it wouldn't be right for him.” And for a long time 
I was at a loss as to what he could possibly mean. Then 
with much hesitation I turned to a search along the follow- 
ing sort of lines. I went to one of the people reputed to be 
wise to refute the oracular response there if anywhere, and 


to Piraeus during the regime of the Thirty. S. stayed in Athens 
(see further, Introduction to Apology, section 5 (iii)). On Chaere- 
phon, see Nails, 86-87. 
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prove to the oracle that: “This man is wiser than I am, but 
you said I was the wisest.” So by examining him care- 
fully—there’s no need for me to tell you his name; he was 
one of the politicians who, when I investigated him, gave 
me this impression, fellow Athenians—and by engaging 
him in conversation it seemed to me that this man seemed 
to be wise both to a lot of other people and above all to 
himself, but he wasn’t. Then I attempted to demonstrate 
to him that he thought he was wise, but wasn’t. Conse- 
quently then I earned his dislike and that of many of those 
who were standing by. But I went away thinking to myself 
that I was wiser than this particular fellow. Its probable, 
of course, that neither of us knows anything that is fine and 
good, but this man thinks he knows something without 
knowing it, whereas J, just as I don’t know, I don’t think I 
do either. At least it seems I’m wiser than this man in just 
this one minor respect, that I don’t even think I know what 
I don’t know. Then I went to another of those reputed to 
be wiser than the first fellow, and I got exactly the same 
impression. And there too I upset him and a lot of others 
who were there. 

After this I now went on to one after another, realizing 
with distress and fear that I was disliked. Nevertheless it 
seemed essential to consider the god’s activities as being 
of the highest importance. So I had to go on to all those 
who seemed to be wise in my search for the meaning of 
the oracle. And, by the dog,” my fellow Athenians—for I 
have to tell you the truth—this was indeed the sort of 
impression I got. Those with a particularly high reputation 


19 A particular oath of S., linked at Grg. 482b with the dog that 
is a god of the Egyptians (see also Phd. 99a). 
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it seemed to me were almost the most lacking as I in- 
vestigated at the god’s command. On the other hand oth- 
ers reckoned inferior were the most estimable people as 
regards sound thinking. Indeed I must explain my wan- 
derings to you, like one undertaking laborious tasks, only 
to find that the oracle turned out to be unrefuted. After 
the politicians I went to the writers of tragedy and dithy- 
rambs” and the rest, thinking that there I’d catch myself 
red-handed as more ignorant than them. So I would take 
up those of their works that seemed to me to have cost 
them the most effort and ask them what they meant, so 
that at the same time I might learn something from them. 
So, I’m ashamed to tell the truth, gentlemen, nevertheless 
I must do so. In a word, practically all of those present 
would have talked about what they had written better than 
the authors themselves. So once again in a short time I 
realized as regards the’ poets that they don’t do what they 
do from wisdom, but from some natural inspiration, like 
prophets and oracle mongers.?! For indeed these people 
also say many fine things, but they know nothing of what 
they're talking about. It seemed to me that the poets too 
had had some such experience as this, and at the same 
time I noticed that because of their writings they thought 
they were the wisest of men in other ways as well, which 
they weren't. So I went away from there also thinking I 
was the superior in exactly the same way as I was to the 
politicians. 

So I ended up going to the artisans, as I was aware that 


21 For poets as speaking through inspiration rather than wis- 
dom, see Ion 535eff. 
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I understood nothing so to speak, whereas I knew that I’d 
find that they understood a lot of fine things. And in this 
I was not mistaken and indeed they understood things 
I didn’t, and in this respect they were wiser than me.?? 
But, my fellow Athenians, it seemed to me that these fine 
craftsmen had the same shortcoming as the poets—be- 
cause each of them practiced his craft well, he considered 
himself very wise in other highly important subjects as 
well—and this error of theirs concealed what wisdom they 
had. Consequently I asked myself on behalf of the oracle 
whether I should accept that I am what I am, being neither 
wise in any way in their kind of wisdom nor ignorant in 
their kind of ignorance, or have both qualities, as they do. 
So I replied to myself and the oracle that it would be to 
my advantage to be as I am. 

So as a result of this scrutiny, men of Athens, I incurred 
a great deal of enmity of a very harsh and grievous kind, 
so that from this there have arisen many slanders, and I 
got this label “wise.” You see the bystanders think every 
time that I myself am wise in those matters in which I 
refute someone else. Whereas the probability is, fellow 
Athenians, that the god is in truth wise and this is what he 
means in this oracle: that human wisdom is of little worth, 
even worthless. And he seems to mean this man, Socrates, 
adding the use of my name, thus making an example of 
me, just as if one were to say: “This man is the wisest 
among you, you mortals, who, like Socrates, has recog- 


22 For S.’s (limited) respect for craftsmen and other profes- 
sionals as practicing a definite skill (techn2), see, e.g., Grg. 448ff. 
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nized that he is in truth of no value when it comes to 
wisdom.””° So even now I’m still going round exploring 
these matters, inquiring in accordance with the god who 
among our citizenry and outsiders I am to consider wise. 
And whenever I consider someone isn't, I assist the god 
and demonstrate that he isn’t wise. And as a result of this 
pursuit I’ve had no leisure to get involved in any civic du- 
ties worth mentioning, nor my own affairs, but am desper- 
ately poor on account of my service to the god. 

In addition to all this, the young men who follow me, 
who have plenty of time, the sons of the most wealthy, of 
their own free will delight in hearing people being cross- 
questioned, and frequently they try to emulate me and so 
engage in cross-examining others. Then I think they dis- 
cover no lack of people who think they know things, but 
in fact know little or nothing. Consequently those who are 
interrogated by them get angry with me, but not them- 
selves, and say that Socrates is a most disgusting individual 
and corrupts the young. And when anyone asks them what 
it is he does and what it is he teaches, they can’t say and 
don’t know, and in order not to appear to be lost for words, 
they trot out the stuff ready to hand against all philoso- 
phers, such as “the things in heaven and the things under 
the ground,” and “not acknowledging the gods,” and “he 
makes the weaker argument the stronger.”“* You see, I 
don’t think they'd want to tell the truth, that they are 
conspicuous in giving the impression of knowledge, but 
actually knowing nothing. So in as much as I think they’re 


23 For S.’s claims to knowledge, see General Introduction, 
section 3 (i). 


24 See above, 18b7-cl and n. 7. 
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glory hunters, passionate and numerous, and talk about 
me intensely and plausibly, they have crammed your ears 
with their long-standing passionate slanders. As a result of 
this both Meletus and Anytus and Lycon”° have attacked 
me: Meletus angry on behalf of the poets, Anytus the ar- 
tisans and politicians, Lycon the orators. The result is, as 
I was saying at the beginning, I’d be surprised if I could 
get this slander that has become so prevalent out of your 
heads in so short a time. So this I tell you, men of Athens, 
is the truth and I speak without concealing anything great 
or small, or holding anything back. And yet I know more 
or less that I am hated by these very people, which is both 
evidence that I speak the truth and that this is the slander 
against me and these are the reasons for it. And whether 
you go searching now or another time, this is how you'll 
find it. 

So let this be sufficient defense before you as regards 
the charges brought against me by my first accusers. I shall 
now attempt to make my defense against Meletus, the 
worthy patriot as he claims, and after this the subsequent 
accusers. Right, once again let’s take their affidavit as if 
these are a different lot of accusers from the former ones. 
It goes something like this: it claims Socrates is guilty of 
corrupting the young and does not acknowledge the gods 
that the city acknowledges, but other newfangled divini- 
ties. Such is the charge, but let’s examine each item of 
this charge separately. 


25 On Anytus, see above, n. 4, and see Nails, on Lycon, 188- 
89, and on Meletus, 202, and (for an unflattering description) 
Euthphr. 2b7-3a5, 

26 The indictment is also quoted, with minor differences from 
Apology, by Xen. Mem. 1.1.1 and Diog. Laert. 2.40. 
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You see he says I’m guilty of corrupting the young. But 
I say, men of Athens, that Meletus is the guilty one be- 
cause he’s playing about with what is serious, irresponsi- 
bly bringing people to court, pretending to be in earnest 
about matters and concerned about things he never cared 
about before. I shall try to prove to you too that this is so.27 

Come up here, Meletus, and tell me: do you think there 
is nothing of greater importance than how our young peo- 
ple are to be the best possible? 

I do. 

Then come on and tell these people: who makes them 
better? It’s clear you know: after all you do care. Having 
discovered who it is who corrupts them, me, as you claim, 
you bring me forward and accuse me in front of these 
people. So come on and say who makes them better and 
point out to them who it is. Do you see, Meletus, you're 
silent and have nothing to say? And yet don’t you think it’s 
a disgrace and sufficient evidence of what I’m saying that 
you've never cared about this. Well tell us, like the good 
man you are, who makes them better? 

The laws. 

But that’s not what I’m asking, my very good friend, but 
who is the person who first and foremost knows what the 
laws actually are? 

The jurymen here, Socrates. 

How do you mean, Meletus? Are these people able to 
educate the young and make them better? 

Certainly. 


27 For the Socratic ethical arguments underlying the sub- 


sequent interrogation of Meletus (24cl0-28a2), see General 
Introduction, section 3 (ii). 
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Do you mean all of them, or only some and not others? 

All of them. 

Well done, by Hera! You’re saying there’s no shortage 
of people to help. What then? Do the members of the 
public here make them better or not? 

Yes, they too. 

What then, the members of the Boule”® too? 

Yes the councilors too. 

Well you don’t mean to say, Meletus, that the people in 
the Assembly, the Assemblymen, corrupt the young? Or 
do they too, all of them, make them better? 

Yes those as well. 

It seems then that the Athenians all make them finer 
and better except me: I’m the only one who corrupts them. 
Is that what you're saying? 

That’s exactly what I’m saying. 

Ha! You're condemning me to a great misfortune. 
Again answer me this: do you think it’s the same with 
horses? Is it that all human beings make them better, but 
only one ruins them? Or is it the complete opposite of this, 
there’s one person, or very few, trained equestrians, who 
can make them better? But the majority, even if they’re 
familiar with and use horses, ruin them? Isn’t this the case, 
Meletus, with horses and all other animals. Entirely so, I 
think, whether you and Anytus deny it or agree with it. It 


citizens over thirty, who sat in shifts of fifty (a prytany) continually 
throughout the year in the Tholos in the Agora, and carried on 
state business, preparing an agenda for the Assembly (Ekklesia) 
(see 25a5). S.s point here concerning the Assembly gains force 
from the fact that membership was open to all adult male citizens. 
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would be a very happy circumstance regarding the young 
if only one person corrupts them and the rest do them 
good. But the fact is, Meletus, that you’re giving adequate 
proof that you’ve never had any concern for the young and 
you're clearly revealing your indifference because you've 
never had any care for the things for which you have 
brought me here.” 

And tell us another thing, in the name of Zeus, Me- 
letus, whether it’s better to live among good citizens, or 
bad ones? Well, man, answer! It’s not a difficult question 
I’m asking. Don’t the bad ones always do some harm to 
those who are regularly closest to them, and the good ones 
some good? 

Of course. 

Is there anybody who wants to be harmed by those who 
live around him rather than be benefited? Answer, like the 
good man you are. Indeed the law commands you to an- 
swer. Is there anyone who wants to be harmed? 

Certainly not. 

Come on then, are you bringing me here on the grounds 
that I corrupt the young men and make them worse delib- 
erately, or involuntarily? 

Deliberately, I say. 

What? Are you at your age so much wiser than me at 
mine that you know that bad people always do some harm 
to those who live in close contact with them, and good 


imagine he “cares,” often used in close proximity to Meletus’ 
name; cf. ameleian (“absence of care,” “indifference,” c3) and see 
also 24c8, d4; 26b1-2. Similar punning on Meletus’ name by S. is 
also found in Euthphr. 2dff. 
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people do good, whereas I have come to such a pitch of 
ignorance that I don’t even know that if I make one of my 
associates evil it’s probable that I shall be badly treated by 
him, so that I do as much harm as this intentionally, as you 
claim? I don’t believe this accusation of yours, Meletus, 
and I don’t think anybody else does either. Either I don’t 
corrupt them, or, if I do, it’s involuntary: so you’re lying on 
both counts. But if I do corrupt them involuntarily, it’s not 
the law to bring people here for such misdemeanors but 
take them aside and give them a good talking to and put 
them straight. You see it’s clear that if I understand, I shall 
stop doing what I’m doing involuntarily. You on the other 
hand ducked the issue and were unwilling to pardon me 
and give me a talking to, and brought me here instead, 
where it’s the law to bring those in need of punishment, 
not instruction. 

Well anyhow the fact is, fellow Athenians, that what I 
was saying is by now clear, that Meletus has never yet had 
any care great or small for these things. Nevertheless, 
Meletus, tell us in what way do you claim that I corrupt 
the young? Or is it clear that according to the indictment 
you have submitted I’ve been teaching them not to ac- 
knowledge the gods the city acknowledges, but newfan- 
gled deities? Is it by teaching this sort of thing you claim 
I corrupt them? 

Of course, that’s exactly what I’m saying. 

Then by these very gods, Meletus, that this argument is 
about, tell me and these men here more specifically, be- 
cause I cannot understand whether you mean I’m teach- 
ing them to acknowledge that certain gods exist—and so 
I myself accept that gods exist and I’m not completely 
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atheist, and I’m not guilty on this count—though not the 
ones the city acknowledges, but different ones, and that’s 
what you're charging me with: they’re different; or are you 
saying that I myself don’t acknowledge the gods at all and 
this is what I’m teaching the rest? 

That’s what I’m saying: you don’t acknowledge the gods 
at all.30 

My dear Meletus! What makes you say that? I don’t 
accept that the sun and moon are gods, as everyone else 
does? 

No, by Zeus, members of the jury, since he claims the 
sun is made of stone and the moon of earth. 

My dear Meletus, do you think you’re prosecuting 
Anaxagoras? And you are so contemptuous of these people 
here and think they're so illiterate that they don’t know 
that the writings of Anaxagoras of Clazomenae are burst- 
ing with such topics?! And furthermore are the young 
learning this sort of stuff from me, which they can buy for 
a drachma at most from the orchestra and have a laugh at 
Socrates if he claims the ideas as his own, especially as 
they're so absurd? Well, in the name of Zeus, is this what 
you think of me? I don’t acknowledge that any god exists? 

Indeed you don’t, by Zeus, in any way, shape or form. 

You're incredible, Meletus; what’s more, it seems to 
me, you don’t believe this yourself. You see, fellow Athe- 


31 On Anaxagoras and his “books,” see Phd. 97c-98b8. For 
Anaxagoras’ reported views on the nature of the sun and the 
moon, see DK 59A42, (Waterfield, 128). The orchestra men- 
tioned here (el) was an area of the Athenian Agora. 
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nians, this man seems very much to me to be an outra- 
geous intemperate fellow and he’s simply submitted this 
indictment out of some kind of insolence, self-indulgence 
and youthfulness. In fact he’s like someone putting to- 
gether a riddle to test somebody. “Will Socrates, the so- 
called wise man, realize that I’m having a laugh and talk- 
ing against myself, or shall I fool him and the rest of those 
listening?” You see he seems to me to be contradicting 
himself in the indictment, as if he were to say: “Socrates 
is guilty of not believing in gods, but is a believer in gods.” 
Yet this is typical of someone playing games. 

So consider with me, members of the jury, what he 
appears to mean by this. You, Meletus, answer my ques- 
tions, and you people, as I pleaded with you right at the 
start, remember not to heckle me if I present my argu- 
ments in my usual way. 

Is there any human being, Meletus, who thinks that 
human affairs exist, but not human beings? Let him an- 
swer, gentlemen, and not make one disruption after an- 
other. Or is there anyone who doesn’t admit the existence 
of horses, but does admit things related to horses? Or who 
does not admit the existence of flute players, yet admits 
there are things related to flute players? There is none, 
you most excellent of fellows. If you don’t wish to answer, 
I’m telling you and everyone else here. But at least answer 
the question that follows on from this: is there anyone who 
admits the existence of things related to spiritual matters, 
but doesn’t admit the existence of spirits? 

There isn’t. 

How helpful you’ve been with this reluctant answer 
under pressure from these people here! Therefore you 
claim that I both acknowledge spiritual matters and teach 
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them, whether in fact they’re new or old; but in any case 
{ acknowledge spiritual matters according to your argu- 
ment, and you’ve even sworn this in your indictment. And 
if I admit spiritual matters, then I presume I must also 
admit spiritual beings. Isn’t this so? Of course it is. I take 
it you agree as you're not answering. And do we not regard 
the spirits as either gods, or the children of gods? Do you 
agree or not? 

Certainly. 

If then I do acknowledge spirits,** as you claim, if the 
spirits are some sort of gods, then this would be what I say, 
that you are making riddles and playing about, saying that 
I don’t believe in gods and yet on the other hand again I 
do believe in gods, if indeed I do believe in spirits. But if 
again the spirits are some kind of bastards of the gods or 
children of nymphs, or indeed any others they're said to 
come from: what human being would believe that children 
of gods exist, but not gods? Why, it would be just as absurd 
if someone admitted that there are offspring of horses and 
asses, namely mules, but didn’t believe that horses and 
asses exist. Well, Meletus, there’s no way you brought this 
indictment except as a way of trying this out on us, or else 
you were at a loss for a true offense you could bring against 
me; but there is no contrivance by which you could per- 
suade any human being even with limited intelligence that 
a person can think that there are things spiritual and god- 
like, and again that same person thinks there are neither 
spirits, nor gods, nor heroes. 


32 Daimones, semidivine beings, offspring of gods or gods and 
mortals, who serve as intermediaries between gods and mortals. 
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But the fact is, fellow Athenians, to show that I’m not 
guilty according to Meletus’ indictment, I don’t think I 
need much by way of a defense, but even this much is 
enough. But what I was saying in my previous remarks, the 
fact that a great deal of hostility has arisen against me 
among many people, that, you can be very sure, is true. 
And this is what will convict me, if I’m convicted, not 
Meletus nor Anytus, but the prejudice and resentment of 
the majority. Indeed what has convicted many other good 
men too, I think, will also convict me. There’s no fear it 
will stop with me. 

So perhaps someone might say: “Are you not ashamed, 
Socrates, that you have pursued such activities as a result 
of which you risk being put to death?” To this I would of- 
fer the just response that: “You are wrong, my friend, if 
you think a man who has even a little bit of worth in him 
has to take the risk of life or death into account, rather 
than considering this only when he does something— 
whether he is acting rightly or wrongly, and whether it’s 
the action of a good or a bad man. You see by your argu- 
ment those demigods who died at Troy would be worth- 
less, all of them, including the son of Thetis who so scorned 
danger rather than endure some disgrace, that when, in 
his eagerness to kill Hector, his mother, who was a god- 
dess, said to him something like this, I think: ‘My son, if 
you are going to avenge the death of your companion Pa- 
troclus and kill Hector, you will die yourself—for imme- 
diately, I tell you,’ she says, ‘after Hector doom awaits’— 
on hearing this he thought little of death and danger, but 
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being much more afraid of living the life of an evil man 
and not avenging his friends: ‘May I die right now,’ he says, 
‘when I have made the unjust man pay the penalty, in 
order not to remain here a laughing stock beside the 
crooked-beaked ships, a burden on the earth.’*3 You don’t 
think he had any thought for death and danger, do you?” 

This is in truth how it is, fellow Athenians. Wherever 
someone takes his stand thinking it’s the best thing to do, 
or is posted by his commander, he must remain there, in 
my opinion, and face the danger without taking into ac- 
count either death or anything else rather than the pros- 
pect of disgrace. So I would have done a dreadful thing, 
fellow Athenians, if, when the commanders whom you 
had chosen to lead me gave me orders both in Potidaea 
and Amphipolis and Delium, on that occasion I remained 
where they had posted me like anyone else and risked 
being killed, but when the god commanded, as I thought 
and assumed, that I must spend my life in philosophy and 
examining myself and others, I then abandoned my post 
because I was afraid of dying or some other difficulty.*4 
That would have been dreadful and in truth then someone 
would have justly taken me to court because I don’t be- 
lieve gods exist, disobeying the oracle and fearing death 
and thinking I’m wise, though I’m not. For fear of death I 
tell you, gentlemen, is nothing other than thinking you’re 
wise when you're not: you see, it is to think you know what 


connection with his present stance. For the campaign at Potidaea 
in Thrace in 432, see Thuc. 1.56-65, the battle of Delium (424), 
Thuc. 4.90, and for the fighting at Amphipolis, (422) Thuc. 5.2. 
S.’s exceptional hardiness and bravery are described by Plato at 
Symp. 219e-20c, 22la-b, La. 181b. 
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you don’t know. For nobody knows about death whether 
it is the greatest of all good things for mankind, but they 
fear it as if they know full well it’s the greatest of evils. And 
how can this, thinking you know things that you don’t 
know, not be ignorance of a most disgraceful kind? Per- 
haps it’s here too, members of the jury, that I’m different 
from most people, and if indeed I were to say I’m wiser 
than someone in some way, it’s in this respect: that not 
adequately knowing what goes on in Hades, I also think 
that I don’t know.® But that to do wrong and disobey one’s 
superior, both god and human, is bad and shameful, that 
I do know. So I shall never be afraid of nor run away from 
those things of which I don’t know if they are actually 
good, in preference to those things that I know are evil. 
The result is that not even if you now acquit me, not be- 
lieving Anytus, who said either I should not have been 
brought here in the first place,°6 or, since I have been 
brought here, it’s impossible not to put me to death, telling 
you that if I were to be acquitted your sons, in already 
eagerly pursuing what Socrates teaches, will all be totally 
corrupted—if in view of this if you were to say to me: 
“Socrates, we’re not on this occasion following Anytus’ 
advice and we’re discharging you on condition however 
that you no longer spend your time on this inquiry and 
have no more to do with philosophy; but if you are caught 
still doing this, you will be put to death.”—if then, as I 
was saying, you were to release me on these terms, I would 


35 This agnostic attitude toward the afterlife (see also 
Ap. 40c5ff.) should be compared with S.’s position in Phaedo. 

36 Compare Cri. 45e for the view that S.’s trial was unneces- 
sary. 
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say to you: “Much as I have affection and love for you, men 
of Athens; yet I shall obey the god rather than you; and so 
long as I have breath and am able, I shall not stop prac- 
ticing philosophy and giving advice and explanations to 
whichever one of you I regularly bump into, saying the sort 
of thing I usually do: ‘Most excellent of men, as an Athe- 
nian, a citizen of the greatest of cities and one most distin- 
guished for wisdom and strength, aren’t you ashamed to 
be spending your time acquiring as much money as you 
can, or gaining reputation and honor, but show no interest 
or concern for wisdom and truth and seeing to it that your 
soul will be in the best possible state?’?’ And if anyone 
disputes this and says he does have concern, I shall not let 
him go immediately, or go away, but question him, exam- 
ine him closely and test him. And if he seems to me not to 
have acquired goodness, but says he has, I shall reproach 
him because he regards things of the highest value to be 
of least value and inferior things to be of higher value. 
Indeed I shall do this no matter who I encounter, young 
or old, citizen or noncitizen, though more to you citizens, 
to the extent that you are closer to me by kinship. You see 
this is what the god commands, be assured, and I think 
that no greater good has come to you in the city than my 
service to the god. For I go about doing nothing other than 
persuading both the younger and the older ones among 
you not to concern yourselves with your physical and mon- 
etary needs as a priority nor so intently, as to see to it 
that your soul is in the best possible condition, saying that 
‘Goodness?’ comes not from money, but from goodness 


37 The nature, significance and destiny of the soul is the main 


topic of Phaedo. 
38 On “goodness” (areté) see above, n. 14. (see also 31b5), 
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money and the other good things all come to men in both 
their public and private lives.’ If therefore I corrupt the 
young by saying this, this would be harmful; but if anyone 
claims I’m saying anything other than this, he’s talking 
nonsense.” In response to this I would say: “men of Ath- 
ens, either follow Anytus, or don’t, and either acquit me, 
or not, bearing in mind that I’m not going to do anything 
else, even if I’m going to be put to death many times.”39 
Don’t heckle, fellow Athenians, but keep to what I 
asked of you, which was not to heckle at anything I say, but 
listen. You see I think you'll benefit by listening. The rea- 
son is that I’m going to tell you something else at which 
you'll perhaps protest, but don’t do this on any account, 
because you know full well that if you put me to death, 
being the kind of person I say I am, you'll not harm me 
more than you'll harm yourselves. For neither Meletus nor 
Anytus would harm me: they couldn't; for I don’t think it’s 
allowed by divine law for a better man to be harmed by an 
inferior. The latter might perhaps put a person to death, 
exile him or deprive him of his citizenship. Well perhaps 
this man, and some other for all I know, thinks this is a 
great evil, but I don’t think so, but far more it’s to do what 
he’s now doing: attempting to put a man to death unjustly. 
Now therefore, my fellow Athenians, far from making a 
defense on my own behalf, as one might suppose, I must 
make it on your behalf to prevent you from making a mis- 
take regarding the gift the god has given you, by condemn- 
ing me. For if you put me to death, you won't easily find 
another like me, literally, even if it’s rather comical to say 


39 On the apparent differences between S.’s stance here and 
in Crito, see Introduction to Crito, section 4. 
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so, attached by the god to the city as if to a horse that, while 
it’s large and of good stock, nevertheless is rather sluggish 
because of its size and needing waking up by some horse- 
fly; just as such, it seems to me, the god has attached me 
to the city—the kind of person who wakes you up, prevails 
upon you and reproaches each one of you and never stops 
landing on you all day long all over the place. You won’t 
get anyone else like this easily, but if you do as I say, you 
will spare me. It may be perhaps because you are irritated, 
like people in a half sleep being woken up, you would swat 
me, do what Anytus says, and easily put me to death; then 
you'd spend the rest of your lives asleep, unless the god 
were to send you someone else, in his care for you. That I 
really am the sort of person who has been gifted to the city 
by the god, you’d realize from the following. You see it 
doesn’t seem to be in human nature for me to have ne- 
glected all my own affairs, and put up with my household 
being neglected for so many years now, but to be doing 
your business constantly, approaching each of you indi- 
vidually like a father or elder brother and persuading you 
to concern yourself with goodness. And if I gained any- 
thing from all of this and urged you on in this while mak- 
ing money out of it, I would have some explanation for my 
conduct. But as it is, you can see for yourselves that my 
accusers, while proceeding so shamelessly with their ac- 
cusations in all other respects, in this particular instance 
were unable to find the nerve to provide a witness to say 
that I ever exacted or asked for any payment. For I think 
I can provide an adequate witness that I’m telling the 
truth: my poverty. 
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Perhaps then it would seem absurd that I do go around 
offering this advice in private and meddle in other peo- 
ple’s business, yet in public I don’t have the guts to come 
forward in your Assembly and offer the city my advice. 
The reason for this is what you’ve heard me say in various 
places, that something god-inspired and spirit-like comes 
to me, which of course Meletus put in his indictment by 
way of a joke. This is something that began when I was a 
boy; it’s a kind of voice and whenever it occurs it always 
diverts me away from what I was about to do, but never 
turns me toward it. It’s this that stops me taking up politics, 
and a jolly good thing it does, it seems to me.*° Because 
you know all too well, my fellow Athenians, that if I’d tried 
to enter political life way back, I would have perished long 
ago and I would have been of no benefit at all either to you 
or myself. And don’t get angry at my telling the truth: for 
there is no one on earth who will survive if he genuinely 
opposes you or any other democracy and prevents much 
injustice and lawbreaking taking place in the city; but he 
who in actual fact fights on behalf of what is just must, if 
he’s going to survive even for a short time, do so in his 
capacity as a private citizen and not as a public servant. 

J shall provide you with important evidence for these 
things, not arguments, but something you respect: deeds. 
Hear then from me what has happened to me so that you'll 
know that I would not give way to a single person contrary 
to justice for fear of being put to death, not doing so even 
if I were to die there and then. PI tell you some of the 
low-down stuff typical of the law courts, yet true. I never 


40 On S.’s “spirit voice” (daimonion), see Euthyphro, trans. 
n. 9. 
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ever held any other political office, but I was a member of 
the Council. It so happened that our tribe Antiochis was 
on executive duty*! when you decided to put the ten com- 
manders on trial all together for not picking up their ship- 
wrecked crews: illegally, as it was decided by all of you at 
a later date.* At the time I was the only one of the Prytany 
who opposed you doing anything illegal and voted against 
it. So with the orators ready to denounce me and arrest 
me, and you shouting at them to get on with it, I thought 
J should rather run the risk with the law and justice on my 
side than side with you in your unjust proposals for fear 
of imprisonment or execution. And this was when the city 
was still run by the democracy. When the oligarchy took 
over, the Thirty in their turn sent for me and four others 
to go to the Tholos and ordered us to bring Leon the Sa- 
laminian from Salamis for execution. Indeed such were 
the orders they gave on many occasions to many others as 
they wanted to implicate as many as they could. On that 
occasion, however, I made it clear again not in my words 
but in my actions that my worries about death were abso- 
lutely nil, if it wasn’t rather blunt to say so, but not to carry 


loss of life through drowning. The whole incident is recorded at 
Xen. Hell. 1.7., including S.’s opposition to the motion (see also 
Xen. Mem. 4.4.2). 

43 The Thirty was the name given to the oligarchic junta that 
took over at Athens for a short period after the defeat of Athens 
in 404. The Tholos was the round chamber, the foundations of 
which are still visible in the Agora, where the Council met, taken 
over by the Thirty at this period. Salamis is a small island just off 
the Attic coast. For Leon, see Nails, 185-86. For this incident in 
context, see Introduction to Apology, section 5 (iii). 
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out anything unjust or impious, that is my whole concern. 
You see that regime didn’t scare me, strong as it was, into 
doing anything unjust, but when we came out of the Tho- 
los, the other four went off to Salamis and fetched Leon, 
but I went off back home. And perhaps Fd have been 
executed for this, if the regime hadn’t been broken up 
soon after. You'll have many witnesses to this. 

So do you think I would have lasted so many years if I 
had been active in public life, and in doing things worthy 
of a good man, had defended the just and, as one must, 
considered this of the highest importance? Far from it, my 
fellow Athenians, nor would any other human being. But 
throughout my life this is how I shall appear to have been, 
both in public life, if I suppose I did accomplish anything, 
and in my private life the same, having never ever colluded 
with anyone in anything contrary to justice, including any 
of those who my slanderers claim to be my pupils. I have 
never been anyone’s teacher, but if anyone, young or old, 
is keen to hear me speak and getting on with my activities, 
I have never begrudged anyone; I don’t charge for conver- 
sation, nor do I refuse if no money is offered, but I make 
myself available to rich and poor alike for questioning as 
well as if anyone wants to hear and give an answer to 
whatever I have to say. And if any of these people turns 
out good or not, I would not rightly be held responsible 
when I have never ever promised anyone anything, nor 
have I taught them. But if anyone claims he ever learned 
anything from me or heard anything in private that none 
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of the others have heard, be well assured that he’s not tell- 
ing the truth. 

Well then, why ever do some people enjoy spending a 
lot of time with me? You have heard, men of Athens; I have 
told you the whole truth. They take pleasure in hearing 
people being cross-questioned who think they’re wise, but 
aren't in fact; for it’s not unpleasant. But I’ve been in- 
structed by the god to do this, as I claim, both in oracles 
and dreams and in every way that any other divine dispen- 
sation tells man to do anything whatever.*4 This, my fellow 
Athenians, is true and easy to prove. For if I am indeed 
corrupting some youngsters and have corrupted others, if 
some of them realized when they were older that in their 
youth I gave them bad advice at any time, they should 
surely by now have come forward and accuse me and have 
me punished. But if they themselves were not willing, then 
other members of their household should come forward, 
fathers, brothers and the rest of their relations; if their 
kinsmen suffered any harm from me, now’s the time to 
recall it and have me punished. But in any case there are 
many of them actually here who I can see. First there’s 
Crito over there, a man of my own age and fellow demes- 
man, father of Critobulus here, then Lysanias of the deme 
Sphettus, father of Aeschines here, Again there’s Anti- 
phon of the deme Cephisia, father of Epigenes and now 
others here whose brothers were involved in this business, 
Nicostratus, Theozotides’ son, Theodotus’ brother—well 


44 For the significance of dreams for S., see Cri. 44a—b, Phd. 
60e-61b. 
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Theodotus is dead so he can’t appeal to him—and here’s 
Paralius, Demodocus’ son, whose brother was Theages, 
here’s Adeimantus, Ariston’s son whose brother Plato is 
here, and Aeantodorus whose brother is Apollodorus 
here. And many others I could name for you, one of whom 
Meletus should have produced as a witness particularly in 
his own speech, but if he forgot then let him call him 
forward now—TI’ll stand aside—and let him say if he has 
anything of this kind. But you'll find it’s completely the 
opposite of this, gentlemen, they’re all ready to support 
me, the corrupter, the one who treats their families badly, 
so Meletus and Anytus claim. For perhaps those who have 
been corrupted themselves have a reason to support me, 
but those who are uncorrupted, rather elderly by now, the 
kinsmen of these people, what other reason do they have 
for supporting me except the right and just one: that they 
are aware that Meletus is lying, and I am telling the truth? 

Well then, gentlemen, what I may have by way of a 
defense is more or less this, and perhaps some more of a 
similar nature. But perhaps one or other of you may be 
annoyed on calling to mind his own situation, if, in defend- 
ing a less important case than this one, he begged and 
implored the jurors with many tears, and brought forward 


tioned: for Crito, see Cri. passim, and Phd. 115bff.; Apollodorus 
is the narrator of the Symposium and is noted for his emotional 
outbursts at Phd. 59a and 117d. Adeimantus, Plato's brother, is 
one of the two main respondents to S. in Republic. Aeschines (of 
Sphettus) was a writer of Sékratikoi Logoi (on which, see General 
Introduction, section 2 (iii)). For the others, see brief mentions 
in Nails. 
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his children to arouse the maximum sympathy as well as 
many other members of his family and friends. But I shall 
do none of these things even though, as it might seem, 
I’m running the ultimate risk. Perhaps someone with this 
thought in mind may be more unbending toward me and 
enraged by these very things cast his vote in anger. Indeed, 
if there is any of you in this frame of mind—I don’t actually 
think I deserve it, but if there is—I think it would be fair 
to address this person and say: “I surely also have some 
relations, my very good friend, and on this very point there 
is this from Homer: I too was not born ‘of oak or of rock,’46 
but of men, so I do have family and indeed sons, men of 
Athens, three: one is already in his teens, the other two 
are children; but nevertheless I shall bring none of them 
up here and implore you to acquit me.” Why then won’t I 
do any of this? Not out of stubbornness, my fellow Athe- 
nians, nor out of disrespect to you. Whether I’m being 
courageous in the face of death or not, that’s another story. 
But in view of my reputation, yours and that of the whole 
city I don’t think it’s honorable for me to do any of these 
things both because of my age and having the name I have: 
whether in fact it’s true or false, all the same it’s estab- 
lished that Socrates is different from the majority of peo- 
ple in some way. If then those of you who are reputed to 
be distinguished either in wisdom or courage or any other 
excellent quality,*” are going to behave in such a way, it 
would be a disgrace. I have often seen people like this 
when they come to trial who are thought to amount to 


46 Hom. Od. 19.163. 
47 Areté (see above, n. 14); see also below, b2. 
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something, but do some extraordinary things as if they 
think they'll suffer something terrible if they're put to 
death, just as if they would be immortal if you didn’t put 
them to death! In my opinion these people bring disgrace 
to the city, so that any foreigner too would assume that 
those of the Athenians who are conspicuous for their 
goodness, whom they select from themselves for public 
offices and other duties, are no better than women.® This, 

my fellow Athenians, those of you who have any kind of 
reputation must not do,” nor if we do it, must you allow 
it, but make it absolutely clear that you'll be all the more 
likely to condemn him who produces these pitiful perfor- 
mances and makes the city a laughing stock, rather than 
the person who keeps quiet. 

But quite apart from reputation, members of the jury, 
it doesn’t seem just to me to make appeals to the jury, nor 
to win acquittal by begging, but instruct them and win 
them over. For this is not the purpose for which a juryman 
is sitting: to dispense justice as a personal favor, but to 
judge these cases with discrimination. Likewise he has 
sworn on oath not to favor whoever he pleases but to judge 
according to the laws. Consequently neither must we get 
you into the habit of perjuring yourselves, nor must you 
get used to doing so: for neither of us would be showing 
due piety. Do not therefore, my fellow Athenians, expect 
me to have to treat you in such ways that seem to me 
neither honorable nor just nor sanctified, especially, by 
Zeus, as I’m actually defending myself against a charge of 


48 On the Athenian popular attitude to women, see Dover, 
98-102. See on S.’s wife, Xanthippe, Phd. 60a4-8. 

49 Or (on the alternative textual reading) “ . . . those of us who 
have any kind of reputation . . . ” (see textual notes). 
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impiety by Meletus here. For clearly, if I were to win you 
over and coerce you by my pleadings, you who are under 
oath, I would be instructing you to believe that gods don’t 
exist and by defending myself I would simply condemn 
myself on the charge that I don’t acknowledge the gods.°° 
But this is far from the truth. I do acknowledge them, my 
fellow Athenians, as none of my accusers does and I turn 
to you and to the god to make your judgment about me 
in a way that is likely to turn out best both for me and 
for you. 


Many different causes contribute, my fellow Athe- 
nians, to my not being angry at this result: that you have 
found me guilty,>! and especially because what has hap- 

ened is not unexpected to me; but I’m much more sur- 
prised at the number of votes that have been cast both for 
and against, for I wouldn’t have thought the difference 
would be so small, but much larger. But as it is, it seems 
if only thirty had been cast on the other side, I would have 
got off. What’s more, it seems to me, I’ve been acquitted 
as far as Meletus is concerned even now, and not only am 
I acquitted, but it’s also clear to everyone that, if Anytus 
and Lycon hadn’t come forward to prosecute me, he would 
have had to pay his 1,000 drachmas for not having gained 
a fifth share of the votes.5? 


tal (see Stokes n. ad loc. for detailed discussion). S. jokingly pos- 
tulates a three-way split of the votes against him between the 
three prosecutors, which implies that, if Anytus and Lycon had 
not joined him in the prosecution, Meletus should have incurred 
a statutory fine of 1000 drachmas (intended to discourage frivo- 
lous or malicious prosecutions) for obtaining less than 100 votes, 


i.e., less than a fifth of the whole jury. 
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So then, the fellow reckons the penalty for me should 
be death. Well what penalty shall I propose in return, men 
of Athens?’ Clearly what I deserve? What, then? What do 
I deserve to have done to me, or pay? Just because I didn’t 
lead a quiet life, but showed no interest in what other 
people do: making money, running the household, mili- 
tary commands, political careers and the rest of the public 
offices, political clubs and factions that exist in the city,” 
since I thought I was in fact too fair-minded to be safe by 
entering on one of these. So I didn’t then go where I wasn’t 
going to be of any use either for you or myself if I went 
there, but by approaching individuals privately to offer 
them the greatest service, as I claim, that’s where I went 
in my efforts to persuade each of you not to look to your 
own possessions before taking care of yourself with the 
aim of being as good and prudent as possible, nor to look 
to the interests of the city before looking to the city itself 
and to care for other things in the same way. What then 
do I deserve to have done to me seeing what sort of a 
man I am? Something good, men of Athens, if I must be 
given a penalty such as I truly deserve, and at that, the 
kind of good that would be appropriate for me. So what is 
fitting for a poor man, a benefactor, who needs leisure for 
the purpose of encouraging you? There is nothing more 
appropriate, my fellow Athenians, for such a man than 
that he should be given his meals in the Prytaneum, much 
more so in fact than if one of you won the Olympic Games 


54 “Clubs” and “factions” were associations representing and 
fighting for conflicting political interests in Athens (see Thuc. 
8.54, on the oligarchic factions of the late fifth century). 
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in the one-, two-, or four-horse races. He makes you seem 
to be happy, but I actually make you happy; he doesn’t 
need feeding, but I do. If then I must receive a penalty in 
accordance with my just deserts, I pronounce sentence: 
meals in the Prytaneum.* 

Perhaps in saying this then I seem to you to be speaking 
out of bravado, in much the same way as I did about pity 
and entreaty. But it isn’t like this, my fellow Athenians, but 
more like the following. I’m convinced that that I do not 
do anyone wrong intentionally, but I can’t persuade you of 
this: after all we’ve only been talking to each other for a 
short time. Because, in my view, if you had a law concern- 
ing a capital charge, as other people do, that a trial should 
last not one day, but many days, you’d have been con- 
vinced. But as it is, it’s not easy to clear myself of grave 
slanders in a short time. Being convinced then that I do 
no wrong to anybody, there’s no way I’m going to wrong 
myself and speak against myself by saying that I deserve 
something bad and pronounce such a penalty for myself. 
What am I afraid ofP That I should undergo the pen- 
alty Meletus proposes for me, which I claim I don’t know 
whether it’s good or bad? Instead of this then, am I to 
choose one of those that I well know to be bad and propose 
that as my sentence? Should it be prison? And why should 
I live in a prison, a slave to the authorities who may be 
appointed at the time, the Eleven? How about a fine and 


more important than that of Olympic victors. On the comparison 
between the philosopher and the Olympic hero (unfavorable to 
the latter), see Xenophanes of Colophon (6th-5th centuries) DK 
21B2. 

56 Men appointed annually to administer the prison (see Phd. 
59e). 
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imprisonment until I’ve paid it? Well this is the same for 
me as what I was talking about just now: I’ve no funds from 
which to pay it. How about sentencing myself to exile? 
Indeed perhaps you would propose such a sentence for 
me. I would have to have a desperate love of life, my fellow 
Athenians, if I’m so irrational as not to be able to work out 
that you who are my fellow citizens have become unable 
to put up with my discourses and arguments, and they 
have become so irksome and hateful that you’re now seek- 
ing to get rid of them. Will others in that case put up with 
them easily? Far from it, fellow Athenians. I would have a 
fine life going into exile, a man of my age, swapping one 
city for another and being turned away.*” You see I know 
very well that wherever I go, the young will listen to me 
talking just as they do here. And even if I drive them away, 
they themselves will talk their elders round and drive me 
out; but if I don’t drive them away their fathers and rela- 
tives will do it on their behalf. 

Perhaps someone may say: “If you keep silent and lead 
a quiet life, Socrates, won't you be able to carry on living 
away from us in exile?” This is the most difficult thing of 
all to convince some of you of. You see, if I say that this is 
to disobey the god and because of this it’s impossible to 
lead a quiet life, you won't be convinced, on the grounds 
that I’m pulling a fast one.” Again, if I say that this is ac- 
tually the greatest good for a human being, to spend every 
day in discussion about excellence and the other topics 


58 A reference to S.’s eironeia (irony), meaning “playful or sly 
evasion,” with the implication of insincerity (e.g., Resp. 337a4). 
See also a fifth-century meaning of “deliberate deceit” at Ar. 
Vesp. 169-74, Av. 1208-11, Nub. 444-51. 
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you hear me debating while questioning both myself and 
others closely, and the unexamined life is not fit for a man 
to live, you'll be even less convinced if I say that. So this 
is how things stand, as I claim, gentlemen, but it’s not easy 
to persuade you. At the same time I’m not accustomed to 
thinking I deserve anything bad. If I had any money, I 
would have proposed a fine as my sentence; as much as I 
could pay, as I wouldn’t have been harmed in any way. But 
as it is, it isn’t possible, unless you’re willing to set my fine 
at as much as I can pay. Perhaps I would be able to pay, 
let’s say, a silver mina: so that’s the sum I propose.” 

Plato here,® fellow Athenians, and Crito and Critobu- 
lus and Apollodorus are telling me to make the assessment 
thirty minas and they'll guarantee it. So that is my assess- 
ment and you'll have these men as sufficient guarantors 
for the money. 


For the sake of no great length of time, my fellow Athe- 
nians, you'll have the reputation and blame, by those who 
wish to denigrate the city, for putting Socrates to death, a 
wise man—for those who want to put the blame on you 
will claim that I am wise, even if I’m not.®! At any rate if 
you had waited a little while, this would have happened of 


a more normal proposal as a penalty for such a serious offense. 
Xen. Ap. 23 says that S., despite the urging of his friends, refused 
to name a penalty on the grounds that this would amount to an 
admission of guilt. 60 For Plato's self-reference and the 
identity of the other guarantors, see above, n. 45. 

61 For the probable inauthenticity of S.’s final speech, and 
indeed whether such a speech would have been legally permitted, 
see Introduction to Apology, section 3. 
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its own accord. For to be sure you can see that I’m already 
getting on in years and death is near. I say this not to all 
of you, but to those who voted for the death penalty. And 
I also say the following to these same people. Perhaps, 
Athenians, you think I’ve been caught out by a lack of the 
kind of arguments by which to persuade you, if I thought 
that I must do and say everything I could to be acquitted 
of the charge. Far from it. I’m convicted through a lack, 
not of arguments, but of effrontery and shamelessness and 
my unwillingness to say to you the sort of things that would 
be most agreeable for you to hear—me weeping and wail- 
ing, doing and saying many other things unworthy of me, 
so I claim, that you’re used to hearing from others. But 
neither did I think I should do anything servile then be- 
cause I was in danger, nor do I now regret making my 
defense as I did. But I far prefer to be put to death after 
making my defense in this way, rather than live after mak- 
ing my defense the other way. Neither I nor anyone else 
either in court or in war should contrive to escape the 
death penalty by employing every possible means. Indeed 
in battle it often becomes clear that you might at least 
escape being killed by throwing down your weapons and 
turning to your pursuers with pleas for mercy. And there 
are many other ways in every dangerous situation to avoid 
being killed if one has the nerve to do anything and every- 
thing. Well it’s not this that may be difficult, gentlemen, to 


63 Diogenes Laertius (2.42) says that the vote for the death 
penalty was eighty votes greater than that for condemnation; if 
true, S.’s insouciant attitude toward the jury in proposing his 
alternative penalty (36b-38b) may have increased the vote for 
death (on the “mishandling” of S.’s defense, see Cri, 45e). 
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escape being killed, but it’s much harder to escape deprav- 
ity. It flies faster than fate, you see.*4 And now I, in as much 
as I’m slow, an old man, am caught by the slower one, but 
my accusers, in as much as they’re cunning and sharp, are 
caught by the faster one: villainy. And now I’m going away 
after being sentenced to death by you, but these men are 
convicted by truth of wickedness and injustice. I abide 
by my sentence as do they. I suppose perhaps that these 
things had to be so, and I think this is reasonable. 

And after that I want to give you a prophecy, you who 
voted against me. For indeed I’m already at that point 
where people generally do make prophecies: when they’re 
about to die.© For I declare, you men who have just con- 
demned me to death, that vengeance will come to you 
immediately after my execution, much harsher, by Zeus, 
than the death you have condemned me to. For now you 
have done this, thinking you will avoid having to give an 
account of your lives, but it will turn out the very opposite 
for you, as I claim. There will be more to put you to the 
test, who up to now I have managed to hold back, but you 
didn’t notice. And they'll be harsher the younger they are, 
and you'll be even more annoyed. For if you think that by 
putting people to death you'll prevent anyone remonstrat- 
ing with you for not living your lives in the right way, you’re 
not thinking straight. You see this is not a very practicable 
or honorable way to get out of it. But the best and easiest 
way is not to restrain everyone else, but prepare oneself 


64 An alliterative jingle in Greek (thatton . . . thanatou thei), 
possibly indicating a proverbial saying. 

65 For S. on prophetic insight on the point of death, see Phd. 
85a-b. 
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to be the best possible. So, having made my prophecy to 
those of you who have voted for my execution, I depart. 

I would be happy to talk with those who voted for 
my acquittal about what has taken place while the magis- 
trates are busy and I’m not yet on my way to the place I 
must go for my execution. But please, gentlemen, just wait 
that long since there’s nothing to stop us chatting together 
while we can. You see I want to explain to you as my 
friends the meaning of what has now happened to me. You 
see, members of the jury—for in calling you members of 
the jury I would be giving you your rightful name®— 
something remarkable has happened to me. My usual pro- 
phetic voice from my spiritual sign always on every occa- 
sion in the past used to come very frequently and opposed 
me even on quite trivial matters if I was about to do some- 
thing wrong. But now things have happened to me that 
you can see for yourselves: things that one would think, 
and are considered to be the extreme of evil; but the god’s 
sign didn’t oppose me either when I left home at dawn or 
when I came here up into to court, or at any point in my 
speech when I was about to say something. Yet in other 
discussions in all sorts of places it stopped me in mid- 
speech. But now in these proceedings it hasn’t opposed 
me anywhere in either word or action. What should I take 
to be the reason for this? I will tell you. You see there’s a 
probability that what has happened to me has turned out 
for the good, and those of us who think that death is a bad 


thing cannot be making a right assumption. I’ve had sig- 


66 I.e., in having voted for acquittal they truly deserve to be 
called dikastai, “jurymen” or “judges.” See above, n. 1. 
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nificant proof of this, for there’s no way my usual sign 
would not have opposed me, unless I was about to do 
something good. 

And let's look at it this way too: that there is much hope 
that it is a good thing. You see death is one of two things, 
for either it’s as if the dead person has no existence, and 
has no perception of anything, or according to what we’re 
told, it’s actually a change and removal of the soul from its 
place here to another place. And if there’s no sensation, 
but as in sleep, when someone while sleeping sees noth- 
ing, not even in a dream, then death would be a wonder- 
ful benefit. For I would think, if someone had to choose 
that night during which he slept so deeply as not even to 
dream, and compare all the rest of the days and nights of 
his life with this night and then after consideration say how 
many days and nights he had spent during his lifetime 
better and more pleasantly than this night, I think that not 
just a private citizen, but the Great King of Persia himself 
would find these easy to count up when set against the rest 
of his days and nights.® If then this is what death is like, I 
say it is a benefit, for in that case the whole of time seems 
to be nothing more than a single night. But if death is a 
kind of migration from here to another place, and what 
they say is true, that indeed all the dead are there, what 
greater good could there be than this, members of the 
jury? For if someone, after getting to Hades, having rid 
himself of these self-proclaimed jurors, will find real ju- 
rors, who also are said to judge cases there, Minos and 


67 For the king of Persia as the proverbial ideal of human 
happiness, see Grg. 470e, Euthyd. 274a. 
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Rhadamanthus and Aeacus and Triptolemus and others 
of the demigods who were just in their lives, would this 
be a bad transferr® Or again, to meet up with Orpheus 
and Musaeus and Hesiod and Homer, what price would 
any of you pay for that? You see I’m willing to die many 
times over if this is the truth, since for myself spending 
time there would be wonderful, when I could meet Pala- 
medes and Aias, Telemon’s son, and any others of olden 
times who died as a result of an unjust judgment, and 
compare my experiences with theirs—in my view it would 
not be unpleasant-—and what's more, the most important 
thing, I could go round, examine and inquire, just as I did 
here, who is wise and who thinks he is, but isn’t. What 
price, members of the jury, would one pay to examine the 
leader of the great army against Troy, or Odysseus, or Sis- 
yphus, or the countless others one could mention, men 
and women, to converse with whom there, and meet and 
examine them would be utmost happiness? At any rate, I 
don’t suppose they put people to death there for doing 
this: in fact there are other reasons why they are more 
blessed there than those down here, not to mention that 
from then on they're immortal for the rest of time, if, that 
is, what is said is true. 

Well you too, members of the jury, must be optimistic 
in the face of death and keep in mind this one thing that 
is true: that nothing can be bad for a good man, either alive 


69 Palamedes and Aias were both falsely accused and cheated 
by Odysseus during the Greek expedition to Troy, led by Agamem- 
non (41b8—cl); see Ov. Met. 13.34-62, and Soph. Aj. passim. 
Sisyphus (c2), another trickster, was condemned to eternal pun- 
ishment in Hades, 
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or dead, and his affairs are not ignored by the gods. Indeed 
as a matter of fact my own situation hasn’t come about 
spontaneously, but it’s clear to me that to die now and get 
free from troubles was better for me.” For this reason 
nowhere did my sign turn me away and I’m not at all 
resentful toward those who voted for my execution and 
my accusers. And yet it was not with this thought in their 
mind that they voted against me and brought the accusa- 
tion; instead they thought to harm me. For this they de- 
serve blame. However this much I do ask them: when my 
sons grow up, punish them, Athenians, and inflict on them 
the same amount of pain I inflicted on you, if you think 
they care more for money or anything else in preference 
to goodness. And if they think they’re something when 
they’re not, tell them off as I did you because they’re not 
interested in the things they should be and think they’re 
something when they’re worth nothing. If you do this, I 
and my sons will have been treated justly by you. But the 
fact is that the time is already approaching for me to go to 
my death, and for you to live; and which of us goes to a 
better fate is unclear to everyone except the god. 


70 According to Xenophon (Ap. 5-9), a wish to escape the ills 
of old age was what motivated S.’s attitude toward his trial. 
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